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MEMORANDA 


With an expression of ardent approval, ; 
one of the large universities calls our attention to the 
following favorable comment in a recent New York 
Times column about the “commendable activity” of the 
Department of Classics of another large university: 

The Classics Department, once mourned as on the 
has managed to do more than hold its own in 


1 Dean at 


wane, 
the last three ot 
device of specially combined fields of concentration, 
and Fine Arts, 


- four years by pioneering in the novel 


such as Classics and Economics, Classics 
Classics and Philosophy, and others. 
Some paragraphs of the 1939 Report of the Presi 
dent of Columbia University should be read with these 
remarks in mind. “The conflict between highly sp: 
cialized knowledge and the essentials of a liberal edu- 
and the end is not yet in 
President in the sole 


cation goes on with 


sight,’ ' 


noor 
vigor, 


begins the venerable 


document of each year that never fails to provide the 
scholarly world with fuel for provocative thought. 
“The high degree of specialization in study to which 
the doctor of phi losop shy has become accustomed is 
precisely that which is to be avoided in college teach- 
The student of mathematics, for example, should 


ing. 
great names associated with mathe- 


be taught... the 
matics, particularly in the period of its origin and 
early development. He should know who were Euclid, 
Archimedes, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, Boethius.. .” 

The confidence of the wisest of university executives 
can be infused into the educa- 
“this. grammarless generation” 


that classical strains 
tional medley even in 
would mean much less if it were always expressed by 
deans and presidents of the largest institutions. But 
the same assurance was voiced only last month by that 
energetic President who boasts that his is “the smallest 


and slowest-growing college in the country. 





COMING 


FEBRUARY 3 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 
Speaker: Professor E. L. Hettich, New York 
University 


Subject: An Ancient ‘Interlinear’ of Vergil 


(Illustrated) 


St. Louts 


FEBRUARY 
The American Classical 

Federation of Modern 

planning a joint meeting to be held Tuesday af- 
February 27, in connection with the 
meeting of the American Association of School 
Administrators, a department of the National Edu- 
The meeting will be at 2:15 
Det: uils of 


and the National 
Teachers are 


League 
Language 


ternoon, 


cation Association. 
in the ballroom of the Hotel De Soto. 
the program are to be announced. 


ATTRACTIONS 


APRIL 5-6 Williams College 
CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND 
President: Professor H. E. Burton, Dartmouth 
College 
Vice President: Miss Sylvia Lee, Winsor School, 
Boston 


Secretary: Professor John W. Spaeth, Wesleyan 
University 


Hotel New Yorker, New York 


ATLANTIC STATES 


APRIL 26-27 
ASSOCIATION OF THE 
President: Dr. Robert H. Chastney, Townsend Har- 
tis High School, New York 
Secretary : John F. Gummere, 
Charter School, Philadelphia 


CLASSICAL 


William Penn 


Russell F. 


Chairman of Local Committee: Mr. 
Stryker, Townsend Harris High School 
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REVIEWS 


The Coinage of Damastion and the Lesser 
Coinages of the Illyro-Paeonian Region. By 
J. M. F. May. xiv, 207 pages, 12 plates, 1 map, 
table. Oxford University Press, New York 1939 $3.50 


This study is to be commended as, in many ways, a 
model for such publications. The typography is ex- 
cellent. The map and the table used as end-papers are 
placed where they can be most easily consulted. Al- 
though occasionally uneven in tone, the plates are gen- 
sally clear and sharp. The volume measures up to the 
high standard to be expected from the Oxford series 
of “monographs. 

The coinage of Damastium offers difficulties which 
might have daunted a more experienced numismatist. 
Even the location of the town is still indefinite despite 
the careful sifting which the evidence has received from 
the author. He shows that the traditional placing on 
the Illyrian coast, based largely on the find-spots from 
which a limited number of these coins have come, has 
very little other evidence to support it. The two large 
hoards of Damastian coins known were found at 
widely separated points; Risan is on the Dalmatian 
coast and Kutina near Leskovic, not far from Nish in 
Serbia. The copying of the obverse type of the coins 
of the Chalcidic League is therefore accepted as a 
palpable indication that Damastium is more likely to 
have been situated in the district in which the League 
coins were known, and that Paeonia rather than Dal- 
matia is the region in which we must seek the site for 
this mint. 


The inclusion of the imitated League types on the 
plates is helpful; giving them serial letters prevents any 
confusion. It seems doubtful that any resemblance be- 
tween the type of the drachm of Naxos (Sicily) and 
that of Damastium numbered 70 is more than fortuitous 
—compare the rejected resemblance to the type of 
Zacynthus (PI. II, 1). Both are to be regarded as inde- 
pendent treatments of similar technical problems rather 
than as indications of connection between such widely 
separated mints. 


The author has given each obverse variety a separate 
number, and when more than one reverse die is coupled, 
letters are added to show this circumstance. The absence 
of any approach to beauty in even the more ably exe- 
cuted varieties must have been discouraging, but the 
steady degeneration in style, the inscriptional complica- 
tions and the subsidiary symbols (such as the swastika) 
offer interesting compensation. The casts of some of 
the coins were taken from pieces which had not been 
cleaned and this makes identifications far from easy. To 
judge from the illustrations, Nos. 7 and 8 appear to be 
from the same pair of dies, while the obverse of No. 5 
(described as ‘worn’) shows rather startling sialinibies 


to 7 and 8. The pieces with KAKIO on the tripod-base 


(Pl. IX, Nos. 778 and 105-107) would seem to demand 
less separation in the arrangement than the numbering 
assigns them. Referring back from the plates to the 
text would have been easier if the tetrobols had been 
given numbers enabling one to distinguish them from 
the numbers of the tetradrachms. 

The acceptance of some of the reverse names 
(HEPA and KH@I, e.g.) as indicating magistrates, 
when another (Socratides) is considered a local dynast 
and while a further group (including AAPAAO) is 
adjudged a local community using the Damastium 
mint, places the author in a series of dilemmas which 
might have yielded to simplification. The tracing of 
specimens from the respective hoards and the clarifica- 
tion of our knowledge regarding these deposits is cause 
for gratitude. The final result is an orderly sequence 
which is convincing, even though further knowledge 
may make necessary some shifting within the groups. 
It is to be hoped that this series of books may produce 
others as worthy. 

SypNEY P. Noe 
THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


Bronzezeitliche Kulturgruppen im mittleren 
Elbegebiet. By Hettmur Acpe. vii, 201 pages, 
73 figures. Kabitzsch, Leipzig 1939 19.50 M. 


Agde, an outspoken adherent to Kossina’s Siedlungs- 
archaeologische Methode,” presents a compilation deal- 
ing with a considerable geographic area. In the first 
part, he is concerned with the Lausitz development 
which marks the late Bronze Age. In the second part, 
he treats “die Germanische Kultur,” under which he 
includes the Aunjetitz (i.e, Unétice) phase (Bronze 
Age I) and periods III, IV, V, and VI (after Montelius’ 
system). Period II, characterized farther south by 
tumulus fields, is without representation in central Ger- 
many. 


Despite the absence of professional excavations in 
settlements presumably of Lausitz affinity, Agde per- 
ceives a cultural continuity—from grave finds in scat- 
tered cinerary urn fields. And with respect to the 
pertinent ethnic composition, he accepts the Illyrian 
theory per se. The total lack of any objective basis with 
which to justify this speculation does not seem to dis- 
turb him. Indeed, he also accepts the view that the 
Bronze Age developments to the south and west of the 
Lausitz area, 1.e., the Unétice phase and Periods III-VI, 
represent Germanic cultural attainments. Again, there 
is no objective proof to uphold the speculation. In any 
event, culture is demonstrably independent of language 
and race. And just as cultural dynamics are compound 
phenomena, so are languages and races. Is there any 
justification, then, in forcing ethnic identifications in 
the total absence of positive evidence? 


One may well wonder about the motivation behind 
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Although the author examined 
a considerable amount of rather scattered material, he 
has contributed nothing essent.ally new. His untenable 
stand concerning “Volkstum” is merely copied from 
others. Yet the book is published for the open market 
—perhaps for local consumption. At any rate, it can 
hardly expect favorable reception outside of Germany 


the book under rey lew. 


proper. 
VLADIMIR J. FEWKES 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


The Archaeology of Crete. An Introduction. By 
J. D. S. PENDLEBURY. xxxu, 400 pgaes, 53 figures, 
43 plates, 24 maps. Methuen, London 1939 30s. 


Mr. Pendlebury, a Cambridge graduate, is the ideal 
man to have written this handbook on ancient Crete, 
since he succeeded Dr. Dunc kenzie as curator 
at Knossos and worked there fe: years with the 
Oxonian Sir Arthur Evans, the Minoan 
archaeology. He has visited over 700 ancient sites in 
Crete, has explored most of the ancient routes on foot, 
and has observed much. He has seen the unpublished 
diaries Evans’ early travels, traveled with the late 
brilliant Humfry Payne, and has 
from Halbherr, Pernier, Marinatos, Cook, Wace and 
others, as well as from Evans and Mackenzie. He has 
had the unusual advantage of knowing Egyptian as 
well as Cretan things, since he was formerly director 
of excavations at Tell el-Amarna, has excavated in 
Crete at Tzermiadha and in the mountainous region of 
Dikte (Lasithi) and is now excavating a Minoan village 
where Minoan refugees maintained their 
invaders. His 
London 


five 
founder of 


received assistance 


at Karphi, 
independence against the (Dorian? ) 

Handbook to the Palace of Minos at Knossos, 
1933, proved so popular that it was reprinted in 1935. 
He has even read G. A. S. Snijder, Kretische Kunst, 
Berlin 1936, a brilliant and stimulating psychological 
and aesthetic analysis of Minoan as distinct from 
Mycenaean art.!. 

After a list of abbreviations, introduction, and a note 
on a recent attempt to upset the accepted sequence of 
periods, there are six chapters on: The Island (1-34), 
physical characteristics, routes and topography, authori- 





1As it has not been reviewed herein it seems advisable to 
call attention of CW's readers to this important illustrated book 
by the renowned professor of archaeology at Amsterdam, who 
has built up an institute of archaeology and an archaeological 
museum founded by Allard Pierson, which has acquired the 
Scheurleer Collection of antiquities formerly in the Hague. 

Snijder has the theory that the Minoans were in a B type 
eidetic stage of development. These eidetic tendencies of the 
Cretan frescoes (especially the drawing by outline, repeating 
naturalism) can be seen in the modern pictures of a mentally 
defective girl, but there are some sound-minded persons who 
have eidetic tendencies. On the mainland of Greece the eidetic 
style becomes abstract and is so different that Snijder believes 
in a racial distinction between non-Indo-European Minoans 
and Indo-European mainlanders. 


ties, ancient authorities on routes, modern maps and 
charts, etc., meaning of various names; The Neolithic 
Period, the Early Minoan Period (35-93); The Middle 
Minoan Period. (94-179); The Late Minoan Period 
(180-266); A Survey of the Minoan Civilization 
(267-302); Post- Minoan Crete (303-380), including 
Sub- ihe and Protogeometric, Geometric, Oriental- 
izing and Archaic, Pp Hellenistic, Roman, post- 
Minoan sites of uncertain date. At the end is a select 
bibliography, omitting such names as Karo, Mosso, etc. 
The book surveys the results of archaeological research 
in Crete from the Neolithic to the Roman period. Par- 
ticular stress is laid on topography. Each period is 
treated in succession in relation to architecture, pottery 
and other dateable remains. 


For pottery this handbook 1s very full, perhaps too 
detailed, but potsherds are our main source for the his- 
tory of the Early, Middle and Late Minoan Ages. For 
other fields of art and of history it will be necessary to 
supplement the book with additional photographs (no 
illustration of the Triada sarcophagus, for ex- 
ample) and plans. Those chosen are excellent but often 
reproduced on too small a scale. For post-Minoan Crete 
the scholar to consult more 
has done, though chapter 


Hagia 


necessary tor 
literature than Pendlebury 
VI is an interesting epilogue. Some will criticize Pendle- 


it will be 


bury for his conservatism in sticking to Evans’ divisions 
ind to Evans’ chronology and nomenclature; but we 
have become accustomed to these and it 1s not time to 
change, especially when Aberg wrongly says that there 
is little stratification at Knossos and that there are only 
three periods, Pre- palatial, Kamarais and Late Minoan. 
It probably is true nage there is little distinction between 
Middle Minoan m and Late Minoan 1 and that per- 
haps some of Evans’ nine periods should be divided into 
a and b. It is hardly necessary to create (253) a 
L.M.ic because of a few vases in a restricted area in 
Crete, in contrast to their popularity on the mainland 
and in the islands. Pendlebury says 

The pottery of L.M.i in fact falls very easily into two divi- 
sions. First the transitional style exemp ified at Palaikastro and 
leading immediately on to that of L.M.11a typified by the 
popularity of the bird and octopus motives. Next L.M.wb, 
typified by a degeneration of the larger vessels. Connected with 
a good stratum of this phase at Palaikastro was the tankard 
with a design of birds which must be very close in date to 
L.M.uia, while in an equally pure contemporary group at 
Milatos was found a vase of the rich, closely decorated style 
which, we know from the evidence at Mouliana, links on to 
the succeeding sub-Minoan and Protogeometric. At all events 
one of the greatest necessities for Minoan archaeology is the 
excavation of some such site as that which probably exists on 
the mainland opposite Mokhlos, to give a series of strata which 
might settle these questions once and for all (253). 


For the sake of consistency I think Pendlebury 1s justi- 
fied in keeping Evans’ divisions, but perhaps Evans’ 
chronology and dates and those suggested by Scharff 
will some day have to be revised. It is too bad that 
Pendlebury takes no correct account of Babylonian and 
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Assyrian chronology, especially since Minoan and 
Aegean vases are found in Syria (Tell-Atchana, Ras- 
Shamra, etc.) and elsewhere in western Asia Minor. 
It seems also that the first arrival of Neolithic settlers 
should be put back to 4000 B.c. and that the end of the 
second Middle Minoan should be about 2100 and not 
2200 B.C. (the Middle Helladic, which represents a dis- 
tinct break and the coming of an Indo-European Greek 
race, beginning about 2000 B.C.). 


With regard to the downfall of the Palace of Minos 
nothing is said about Marinatos’ idea of a tidal wave 
and a submarine volcanic eruption which carried pumice 
stones from Thera to Crete as opposed to Evans’ theory 
of and earthquake (228) or of Wace’s opposition to Ev- 
ans’ idea of a Minoanization of the Mainland to which 
Pendlebury adheres (230). Perhaps Blegen’s excavations 
in the palace at Pylos, where more than six hundred 
clay tablets inscribed in symbols resembling the Linear 
B style of Minoan script have recently been found, 
will throw light on this mooted question. Was there a 
Minoan colony at Pylos? or did the native population 
belong to those who had conquered Crete and had 
brought back knowledge of the Cretan script and used 
it to write their own language which I should like to 
think was Greek? Dinndidbens evidently believes that 
the Achaeans of Homer ruled at Mycenae in Late 
Helladic 11 times. Others believe that the Achaeans 
destroyed the Mycenaean civilization, which has 
worship of the Olympic gods. 


no 


I hope 1 it will not make such “extremely dull reading” 
as Pendlebury believes (276) if the language is ever 
deciphered and that Pe ndlebury is wrong when he says 

(ibid.) “A curious gap : in the Minoan mentality is the 
lack of historical sense.” 

We can only hope for a bilingual clue; perhaps a bill of 
lading in Egyptian and Minoan will one day be found at 
Komo. Even then it may turn out to be a dead language 
which has left no descendant behind to help in its decipher- 
ment. All that we can safely say is that the probabilities lie in 
the direction of its being an Anatolian language, perhaps 
allied with Lykian, Cilician or Carian, since, as we have seen, 
it is from those parts that the race seems to have come (269) . 
Pendlebury does not refer to the publications of Hempl, 
Stawell, Gordon, Mylonas and others on the subject. 
With regard to the Phaistos disk, which Evans believes 
to be a hymn, but which I should consider a contract 
or treaty, Pendlebury, without mentioning names, says 
(170) “Of attempts to translate it the less said the 
better . “We may safely an Anatolian 
origin "an the disk even though nothing resembling it 
has as vet appeared in Asia Minor.” 


assume 


Pendlebury’s book is full of important short state- 
ments. I quote a few: “This (Ty lissos) is the first case 
of deliberate cremation found in Crete” (243); “No 
case is known of a stone seal set as a bezel” (268); 
“The chariot probably came in with the horse im 
L.M.1-11, but Crete was too rough for its regular use. 


The normal method of progression for the rich man was 
a palanquin. Riding seems to have been unknown” 
(270); “Sling stones are found but, in Crete, no repre- 
sentation of a slinger is known” (272); “This (Dreros), 
the oldest temple in Hellenic Crete, the excavator has 
suggested is the Delphinion” (318); “The earliest 
statues in the round are those found in the temple at 
Dreros” (337. Unfortunately no illustration is given of 
the very important figures from Dreros); “The first 
Met inscription in che island is the earlier code of 
laws from Gortyna, which has been dated to the early 
sixth century” (339). 


In discussing the famous fragment of a pinax from 
Praisos (336 and Plate XLII, 2) which is of Cretan 
origin rather than a Delian import, where Pendlebury 
thinks the scene represents a hero wrestling with a sea- 
monster, reference should be made to Elderkin (AJA 14 
[1g10] 190-2) who believes that the story is that of 
Bacchylides 16-97 where Theseus is borne up from the 
depth of the sea on a large fish, with the white object 
below to be interpreted as part of the foot of a swim- 
ming Nereid. The objects described (358) as “not un- 
like candlesticks which may have served for the game 
of kottabos,” look like supports for lamps such as have 
been found at Olynthus where we also have many pave- 
ments of water-worn pebbles as in L.M.111 times (239). 
It is stretching the imagination to believe that a tiny 
fragment of a thy ton may represent “a scene in which a 
pirates’ nest was smoked out’ (271). Perhaps Pendle- 
bury 1s also stretching his good judgment when he says 
(223) that the Marseilles oenochoe is “the most beauti- 
ful vase ever made in Crete,’ but most scholars will 
agree with his dislike of barbotine decoration. 

There are a few misprints: Myc for Myc. (xxiv); 
Fruetsenzeitliche for Friiheisenzeitliche (xxxi); diastrous 
for disastrous (110); Schlieman for Schliemann (174); 
Nummorum for Numorum (347 n. 3, 383); Knosso for 
Knossos on Plate XXIV, 


The book is not readable as Hall’s Aegean 
Archaeology or Hall's Civilization of Greece in the 
Bronze Age or Baikie’s Sea-Kings of Crete but no other 
book has cundense sd in one vehoniie so much information 
about Minoan development in all phases and periods. 
The many maps are rather sketchy but useful as show- 
ing which sites were occupied at ‘the different periods, 
which ones have been excavated, and which have sur- 
face finds. The reproductions of pottery patterns are 
especially valuable. The lists of sites with bibliography 
and mention of finds added at the end of the discussion 
of each period will be important to explorers as well as 
to students of what has already been done. Especially 
interesting is the appendix to the first chapter, which 
gives the ancient authorities on routes with a statement 
of modern distances in hours and of the accuracy of 
the sources. Strabo is generally accurate, but the 
Peutinger table is often wrong. The distance Lappa- 


as 
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Eleutherna is overstated (it is 25 miles, not 32; 9 
hours) whereas the distance from Biennos to Hier- 
apytna is understated; it is 23 not 20 miles (22). 
There is much original and unpublished material in 
the book, as I can testify from my own notes. It is a 
pleasure to see, as I often have, in sailing at sunset from 
Candia, the profile of a bearded god, probably Zeus, on 
Mt. Juktas, overlooking the harbor of Knossos. Pendle- 
bury refers to this (1) and gives an excellent account 
of many other physical characteristics of the Cretan 
landscape. Every traveler to Crete should have this book 
with him. It should be used in all archaeological and 
historical classes where the Minoan Age is treated, at 
least as a reference book. Every archaeologist, every 
classical scholar, and especially those who believe that 
Plato’s Atlantis resembles closely Minoan Crete, and all 
students of Vergil, should refer to it. Vergil, who seems 
to set the scene of the drama of Book VI of the Aeneid 
in a kind of prehistoric Minoan palace, mentions its 
hundred cities: 
Creta Jovis magni medio jacet insula ponto; 
mons Idaeus ubi et gentis cunabula nostrae. 
centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna.1 
Homer, whose Phaeacia may be a picture of Crete 
transferred to fairyland, spoke only of ninety cities and 
since Pendlebury does not mention the passage let us 
quote it: 
Kpijrn tis yal €or, péow évi otvome rovT 
Kady) Kai mrieipa, wepipputos’ év 8 dvOpwro 
moAXol, amreipeorot, Kal évvyjKovTa ToAnEs-~ 
The traveler to these cities, the anthropologist and 
the student of survivals will read with pleasure 
The present-day Cretan has, indeed, much of the Minoan in 
him, for the Minoan stock, like the Egyptian, was evidently 
one which readily absorbed new elements. All over the island 
today you see the wasp waists, no longer artificially restricted 
but still emphasized by the long silk girdle, the slim hips, the 
high square shoulders and the long legs. Many a village boy 
might be the direct descendant of the Cup-bearer or the Priest 
King, and who can deny the possibility that he may be? 
Minoan, too, is the sense of style which your modern Cretan 
has above all other Greeks. His very dress, the baggy breeches 
(Bpdxa)» the headcloth (uavpopavdir gapixt)» the belt 
(rapaBoAover)> can all be paralleled in Minoan times. The 
Zouave jacket (yerrdy.) seems to have been confined to the 





1Aeneid 3.104-6; cf. Mackail, The Aeneid, Oxford 1930, 
App. C, 519ff. Mackail refers to the Sibyl’s “leaves of Minoan 
script.” “The palaces of Dis through which Aeneas is now led, 
are, in their general aspect and in an astonishing number of 
particulars, Minoan like the palace of Knossos.” Rhadamanthus 
of Knossos and Minos are judges in Vergil’s Underworld. 

2Odyssey 19.172-4; cf. Leaf, Homer and History, 183. Miss 
Lorimer, JHS 49 (1929) 145ff., points out that many early 
elements in Homer are a reflection of the golden days of 
L.M.1-1. I still believe that Homer pictures the Minoan and 
Mycenaean civilizations and that the Homeric poems do not 
date from 750 to 550 B.C. Carpenter, The Humanistic Value of 
Archaeology, 72, says: “The actual world of Homer, which he 
cannot help reflecting because it is the world in which he lives 
and the world which he knows, is thus the late eighth and 
the seventh century.” 


women, but the well-cut riding-boots of white, red, or black 
leather remind us of the leggings shown on the Agia Triadha 
vases, on one of which the frieze cape (paid) is also 


shown (267-8). 

The student of art will be interested to know that 

Minoan art shows clearly that, while much of the artist’s 
work consisted of depicting scenes of a religious or semi- 
religious nature, yet he certainly had a quick observant eye for 
wild life and a sense of the country which is unparalleled in 
antiquity. His natural vitality was expressed in his representa- 
tion of such sports as boxing and the bull-leaping which, how- 
ever much they may have become bound up with religion, must 
in origin have been purely secular, and the outcome of a love 
of physical exertion which is only now returning to the Aegean. 
His observation of nature is brought out in the almost photo- 
graphic representations of animal life. His art is intensely sub- 
jective and Snijder has produced some remarkable parallels be- 
tween Minoan art and that of a class of people known as 
‘eidetics’ (275). 

The student of comparative literature, even if he 
dislikes some of Pendlebury’s spellings of Greek names, 
and the man of taste will be pleased with the compari- 
son between ancient Hybrias and modern Pentozales 
(329), both given by Pendlebury in Greek and English. 

But your wights that take no pride to wield 
A massy spear and well-made shield, 
Nor joy to draw, the sword, 
O I send those heartless, hapless drones 
Down in a trice on their marrow bones 
To call me king and lord. 
—T. Campbell’s translation of Hybrias. 
He who is not a man of taste and skilled in arms 
Has no right to tread the soil of Crete. 
He who is not a man of taste had much better die. 
Why should he clutter up the earth by merely living? 
—The modern Cretan Pentozales dance. 
Davin M. Rosinson 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Some Greek Poems of Love and Wine, translated 
into English verse by J. M. EpMonps. 70 pages. 
University Press, Cambridge and Macmillan, New 


York 1939 $1.25 


This attractive little book is a companion piece to 
the author’s Some Greek Poems of Love and Beauty. 
It contains about a hundred and forty short poems, 
more than half from the Greek Anthology, the others 
with two exceptions from the Loeb editions of Lyra 
Graeca and Elegy and Jambus. They are arranged 
chronologically by authors from Archilochus to 
Agathias, the number of poems under each author 
ranging from one to thirteen for Theognis and fifteen 
for Meleager. The collection is, on the whole, a good 
one and shows very well the wide range of this sort of 
poetry. There are brief explanatory notes at the bottom 
of the page and in an appendix a list of the sources of 
the poems, notes on the text, an index of the poets with 
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dates, an English index of first words and a Greek index 
of first words. 

The verse translation of the poems is unequal in 
merit. At times the meter limps and the use of archaic 
words on occasion such as ‘withouten’ and ‘sacring’ may 
be criticized. But the versions are accurate and concise 
and frequently bring out successfully the wit or grace 
of the original. I add his translation of two well-known 
passages. 

Two days are the best of a man’s wedded life, 
The days when he marries and buries his wife. 


Cruel Love, beware, I pray 

The soul that flutters round thee now; 
If thou scorch her, she'll away; 

She hath wings as well as thou. 


HELEN H. Law 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Terra Sigillata in der Slowakei. By FranriSex 
KRIZEK. 95 pages, 10 plates, 1 map. Brno 1939 
25 kr. 

KiiZek has written and_ personally illustrated a 
thoroughly documented, detailed, well arranged cata- 
logue of an important class of minor antiquities from 
a limited area where classical archaeology is still serving 
a virtual novitiate, together with an estimate of the 
bearing of his material upon the historical questions 
of Roman penetration, influence, etc. That such a 
monograph 1s useful goes without saying, for there are 
all too few of the kind. 

Geographically the study embraces all the former 
Czechoslovakia, but naturally the material is most con- 
centrated along the left bank of the Danube, thinning 
out into the hinterland along the courses of the March, 
Vah (Gran), Nitra, Hron and Ipel Rivers. Chronologic- 
ally the study is almost entirely concerned with the 
second century together with the last years of the first. 
Arretine and La Graufesenque ware are represented by 
only a single decorated sherd apiece, attributed to P. 
Cornelius and Masculus respectively; it is only with the 
second period of Lezoux ware that commercial importa- 
tion begins, and with Rheinzabern ware that it fully 
flowers. Westerndorf is also represented to a lesser ex- 
tent, principally at Leanyvar (Kelemantia), but there 
is nothing from the Aquincum potteries down the 
Danube. Since very few of the decorated pieces are 
signed (the large Pl. 8, 1 [Comitialis] is an exception), 
Ludowici’s Rheinzabern and Oswald’s Index of Figure 
Types are laid under heavy contribution; one vividly 
realizes the value of the latter monumental work as a 
short-cut to the accurate classification of decorated 
sherds. 

In view of the material from the right bank of the 
river, already published by Juhasz and others, the 
origins and chronology of sigillata in Czechoslovakia 
are just what one would expect except for the absence 
of Banassac ware, which is common at Brigetio; 


KiiZek’s original contribution lies in filling in the trans- 
Danubian picture, as he does in the third chapter 
“Roman Influence in Slovakia.” Here his hand-drawn 
map leaves something to be desired, omitting as it 
does many of the localities to which allusion is made, 
but the main outlines are clear and important: (1) 
Roman occupation of the island formed by the two 
branches of the Danube between Bratislava and 
Komaron, (2) A no-man’s land of ca. 14 km. north 
of this, (3) a wide Suebic cultural area extending be- 
yond Trencin on the Vah and Zvolen on the Hron, 
and (4) the “Puchov culture” beyond all these. De- 
tails of this schematic description are of course tentative, 
for KiiZek is well aware of the necessity for further ex- 
cavation to correct and confirm his theses, but the evi- 
dence seems to bear the interpretation put upon it and 
the author is intentionally conservative in his use of 
certain material, especially inscriptions, of which the 
provenance is not absolutely certain. 


Though the point is not of great importance in its 
context, KiiZek’s judgment becomes momentarily near- 
sighted when discussing the causes for the northward 
and eastward migration of the Gaulish sigillata industry. 
To suppose that Graufesenque potters migrated to 
Lezoux merely to facilitate export is hardly borne out 
by evidence, for in so doing they sacrificed Italy and 
Spain as consumers; and the Drang nach Osten from 
Lezoux (whence much was exported to Czechoslovakia) 
to Luxeuil-La Madeleine-Lavoye, etc. (whence nothing 
was exported to the same area) must surely have had 
other causes than those of world export. 


Howarp CoMFort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


In Faustum Reiensem studia. By Arvin G:son 
Ec. xiv, 156 pages Almquist & Wiksell, Uppsala 
1938 (Dissertation) 


Faustus Reiensis was edited by E. Engelbrecht for 
the twenty-first volume of the Corpus Scriptorum 
Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum. Elg’s dissertation is an at- 
tempt to correct Engelbrecht’s choice of readings in a 
large number of passages. These corrections he bases 
upon a variety of grounds: grammatical, textual, 
rhythmical, theological. In a few instances he attempts 
to improve punctuation, diction, or usage. Chapter | 
(1-51), which is syntactical, treats interesting preposi- 
tional usages, employment of adjective for adverb, 
change in the degree of adjectives, use of pronouns, use 
of gerund and gerundive, specimen passages illustrating 
anacoluthon, constructio ad sensum and attraction, notes 
on the ellipsis of the subject of inquit, dicit and ait, and 
pleonasm of conjunctions. The second chapter (52-96) 
corrects a number of Engelbrecht’s readings on 
rhythmical grounds. In 1907, Bornecque, in Les 
clausules métriques latines, studied the rhythms of 
Faustus, but only those in his treatise De Gratia. Ex- 
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tending the study to all Faustus’s works, but preferring 
the principles advocated by DeGroot in his De numero 
oratorio Latino commentatio, Elg reaches the conclusion 
that Faustus followed rhythmical principles in his let- 
ters as well as in all his remaining dogmatic tracts. 
Chapter III (97-138) contains two parts: a criticism of 
several passages on various of the grounds mentioned 
above, and a defense of several of the readings of Q, 
a ninth-century manuscript of epistles 4-7, to which 
Engelbrecht had attached little weight. Pages 139-150 
contain tables of the rhythms of Faustus and _ their 
relative frequency, and the last six pages contain indices. 

The writer of this dissertation gives evidence of pro- 
ficiency in the mechanics of textual criticism, and 
handles his material with great ability in excellent 
Latin. His work, to be sure, shows shortcomings char 
acteristic of the beginner, namely dogmatic utterance of 
conclusions arrived at by strict adherence to principles 
with no allowance for human variability, and occasional 
unnecessary padding. One cannot avoid the feeling that 
Elg is better acquainted with the letter of critical 
reasoning than with the literary spirit that gives life. 
Nor is it necessary that a bibliogr: aphy of one hundred 
titles list ten well-known periodicals as well as fifteen 
volumes which one takes for granted as the tools of 
the classical scholar. 

Elg has made two contributions to the text of 
Faustus which constitute an advance upon the text of 
Engelbrecht. He has shown the importance of rhyth 
mical principles as criteria for discerning variant read 
ings, and he has defended the manuscript Q as a valu 
able source for the text of the Epistles of Faustus. 

JoHN Paut PrircHaArD 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


Caesar’s Gallic War, Book V. By R. C. Carrinc- 
TON. Vill, 157 pages, 12 plates, 3 maps. G. Bell & 
Sons, London 1939 2s. 

This is a complete text, just as it ought to be; it is 
not a matter of selections. The making of selections 
deserves to be left to the teacher. The print is clear and 
ng wae There are twelve pages cf illustrations which 

> bunched together, accompanied by interesting in- 
ie Most of the pictures are taken ‘toon 
archaeological finds. 

Whether it is better to have the notes at the end of 
the text or at the bottom of the page has always been 
a moot question. If they are placed at the end the pupil 
may not bother to look up what needs to be looked 
up: it 1s too inconvenient; and if placed at the foot of 
the page everything 1s so easy and conv enient that there 
is no use in bothering at all. True to what is, we believe, 
the British custom, the former arrangement is Sdiened 
in this book. The separate vocabulary of all proper 
names is a feature which deserves notice. 


There are two features of the book which may not 
seem altogether desirable. There is “ne'er” a word said 
about grammar. This omission of grammar references 
is very likely suited to the British method of instruc- 
tion in which grammar references and constructions are 
worked out in notebooks, a method of instruction some- 
what at variance with the one followed here. 

The other feature is the quality of the notes, which 
are excellent as far as they go; they are informative; 
they explain the historical narrative, and with the hints 
thrown out here and there for discussion they keep up 
the interest and the thread of the story; but the notes 
do not help the pupil out of a difficult construction. It 
would seem that the book is suited for pupils more ad- 
vanced than those whom one usually finds in the regu- 
lar American high school. 

The book is compact and scholarly. Its format af- 
fords a pleasing contrast to the ponderous and often 
hastily produced tomes published on this side of the 
water. 

ELMER SCHULTZ GERHARD 


NORTHEAST HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA 


Cylinder Seals. A Documentary Essay on the Art 
and Religion of the Ancient Near East. By H. 
FRANKFORT. xlvu, 328 pages, 116 figures, 47 plates, 
chronological index. ih el New York 1939 $14. 


In this comprehensive study of cylinder seals Dr. 
Frankfort has presented to the scholarly world a work 
of the utmost importance. At the same time, the pub 
lishers have collaborated in producing a book that 1S 
handsomely executed in every detail. The text itself is 
divided into six main sections: Sections I-V deal with 
Mesopotamian cylinders from their beginning in pre- 
historic times down to the Neo- Rebvlinian period, 
while the final section, VI, treats in the same chrono- 
logical order the peripheral cylinders of India, Anatolia, 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and the Aegean. The Persian 
cylinders are discussed in conjunction with the Neo- 
Babylonian products. Each section is divided into 
chapters and lesser divisions, in which are discussed 
(first) the stylistic character and development of the 
particular period or region under consideration, and 
(second) the identification and interpretation, in so far 
as it 1s possible, of the subjects depicted on the seals. 
The volume is illustrated by frequent line-cuts in the 
text, and by over five hundred excellent photographs of 
seal impressions making up the plates at the back. Also 
at the back is a Chronological Index, the purpose of 
which 1s put before the reader the approximate 
ee position of the various schools and styles 

of glyptic art...; to illustrate the relation between the 
prisdinetine of the peripheral regions and that of Meso- 
potamia; and to show the time-lag which occasionally 
separates political and artistic changes.” The work 1s 
completed by a comprehensive General Index. Exact 
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references as to catalogue or plate numbers within col- 


lections or publications are given for each object illus- 
trated or mentioned. The type is large and clear; typo- 
graphical errors are rare and unimportant; and the 
number of incorrect plate references is remarkably small 
when one considers the enormous number of times the 
author is obliged to refer to the plates. 

that this monumental 
work constitutes the most important single study on 
the subject of Near Eastern glyptic art since Ward “pub- 
lished his great Seal Cylinders of Western Asia almost 
thirty years ago. Dr. 


It is no exaggeration to say 


Frankfort has built his discussion 
around a prodigious number of examples, chosen from 
collections in America, Europe, and the Near East, and 
he has made full use of the scores of articles pertaining 
to cylinder seals that have appeared from time to time 
in the learned journals of Europe and America. To this 
the author has added his own first-hand knowledge of 
seals and their chronological sequences, gained through 
fruitful years of careful excavation in the most im- 
portant strata of glyptic development 1 in Babylonia and 
Assyria. Nor are his investigations confined to the nar- 
row scope of the objects themselves, for in his pene- 
trating interpretation of the styles and scenes depicted 
by the seals he has made wide use of, and illumined, the 
whole field of ancient Near Eastern art, literature, and 
religion; and since this glyptic art is predominantly 
religious in connotation, 
the subtitle declares, “a documentary essay on the art 
and religion of the Ancient Near East.” 


the work becomes in fact, as 


It is difficult in a book of such scope to determine 
which section constitutes the most valuable portion of 
the study. That would depend largely on the reader's 
particular interests. However, the Early Dynastic and 
the Sargonid products (Sections II and III), represent- 
ing the periods of greatest and most diverse develop- 
ment, are afforded the most attention. The later schools, 
with the exception of the Assyrian (Section V, Chap. 
II), as well as the peripheral ‘seals, through this very 
completeness in the formative stages, are i detailed 
though hardly less instructive. Ove feels, however, that 
the peripheral examples (Section VI) warrant closer 
study, not only in relation to Babylonian glyptic to 
which they are often but faintly related, but as the 
independent products of separate, alien peoples. The 
author’s identification of figures on the 
seals and the attributes which accompany, or symbolize, 
these divine or semi-divine figures is most penetrating 
and complete; and his lucid account in the Sargonid 
chapters, of the assimilation and adaptation of Sumerian 
beliefs to Semitic usage deserves special mention (110- 
14). To pick but a few other sections among many de- 
serving of special interest, one might mention the in- 
teresting investigation into the mixed ancestry— 
Egyptian, Mitannian, Babylonian—of the Assyrian 
winged disc (208-14), or another example, the sympa- 


the various 


thetic interpretation of Assyrian glyptic art in which 
Dr. Frankfort reveals to the reader a field of artistic 
ceuleanias far in advance of the usual impression of 
arrested realism one customarily associates with the 
other products of Assyrian craftsmen. 

A work of such size and scope is bound to bring up 
points with which one person or another may disagree 
or find fault. This, however, does not detract from “the 
very real worth of the study as a whole. Certain criti- 
cisms of the somewhat scant treatment of the peripheral 
schools of seal cutting have already been mentioned. 
Perhaps the most serious criticism has to do with the 
author’s decision to limit himself solely to cylinder 
seals, for without some knowledge of the development 
through the primitive stamp seals the beauty and per- 
fection of the earliest, Uruk period, cylinders are quite 
unintelligible. One also wishes that the author had not 
dismissed with a few lines the cylinder from Chagar 
Bazar (228), the only one so far uncovered in Halaf 
period strata. If it really originated in the stratum in 
which it was found, it is by far the earliest cylinder 
known and, as such, deserving of special attention. If 
it is intrusive, no one would be better qualified than Dr. 
Frankfort to assign it to its proper period. The sug- 
gestion that in ond northerly regions as Chagar Sases 
the Halaf culture may have persisted longer than in 
Babylonia proper, and that it, and the seal, may actually 
be contemporary with the Uruk period in the south ts 
not yet substantiated. 


In connection with the Hurrian, or Mitannian, seals 
one cannot help feeling that in viewing them so ob- 
jectively and so critically the author has, in his con- 
centration on the origins of the motifs used, quite 
underrated the artistic merits of this group. The subtle 
balance of design and the lively, almost jaunty, render- 
ing of animal forms gives this school not only an indi- 
vidual style of its own but a very real charm that is 
different from that of any other seal group. Leaning in 
the opposite direction one gets the impression that ie 
author in his enthusiasm fos the best of the Assyrian 
cylinders has ascribed to them all artistic merits which 
only the best possess. Returning to the Mitannian and 
peripheral seals, it seems strange that the author should 
have overlooked completely Dr. Herzfeld’s important 
discussions of this Archaeologische Mit- 
teilungen aus Iran, vii, ix. The correlation of the North 
Syrian peaked helmet with the ivory figure from Nuzi 

(269) does not seem sound, since the peg at the top 
of the Nuzi figure matches that at the bottom and is 
quite certainly a utilitarian appendage. 

But despite any disagreements one may have with 
individual portions, the enormous value of the book as 
a whole stands unimpaired. No one in the field 
Oriental studies or art history can afford to be with- 
out it. 


group In 


R. F. S. STarr 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., ot 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
lc per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 
Aristophanes. HERMANN KLEINKNECHT. Die Epi- 
phanie des Demos m Aristophanes’ Rittern. In Aris- 
tophanes there are many instances of liturgical elements 
in parody form. One of them is the scene in the 
Knights (1316ff.) of the transformed Demos; this scene 
reproduces all the phases of a divine epiphany. 
H 74 (1939) 58-65 (Greene ) 
Aristotle. D. S. Rozertson. A Sybarite Himation. 
Corrects text of Ps.-Aristotle de miris auscult. 96.838a. 
JHS 59 (1939) 126 (Ridington) 
Caesar. ALBERT PierRET. L’énigme du Scaldis de 
César. Analyzes the terrain and the disposition of 
troops during Caesar’s campaign against the Eburones, 
53 p.c. (B. G. 6.33). Concludes that Caesar himself with 
three legions set out from Aduatuca (Tongres) toward 
Maestricht and then down the right bank of the Meuse 
as far as the Scaldis “quod influit in Mosam.” Scaldis 
will be, then, the name of one of the tributaries of the 
Meuse below Maestricht, the identity of which is not 
known. 
RBPh 17 (1938) 894-906 
Euripides. Marie De.icourr. La pureté des élé- 
ments et l'tnvocation de Créuse dans “Ion.” Creusa’s 
invocation of Zeus and Athena (Ion 870-4) is at the 
same time an appeal to the pure elements of sky, earth 
and water; and in mentioning Lake Tritonis (872) 
Creusa alludes to the ordeal of the Wevdorrd pbevor (Hdt. 
4.180). 
RBPh 17 (1938) 195-203 
Gregory of Nyssa. FRIEDRICH MULLER. Der szwan- 
sigste Brief des Gregor von Nyssa. This letter, written 
from a villa where Gregory was visiting to its absent 
owner, contains several points of interest. Hieronymus’ 
statement that a Celtic dialect was still spoken in Asia 
Minor is confirmed. Gregory gives an informative de- 
scription of a Greek type of villa. He uses rhetorical 
commonplaces, but is fundamentally original in his 
descriptions. The villa was on the Halys, but Nyssa 
was not. To Gregory Greek culture was only a supple- 
ment to his orthodox Christianity. M. also suggests sev 
eral emendations of the text. 
H 74 (1939) 66-91 (Greene) 
Heraclitus. Epwin L. Mrnar, Jr. The Logos of 
Heraclitus. From the historical treatment of the mean- 
ings of doyos in the new Liddell and Scott M. argues 
that it is a mistake to see in Heraclitus’ doyos the Stoic 
concept of a divine mind ordering the universe. ‘Account’ 
is usua'ly the best English rendering. 
CPh 34 (1939) 323-41 (W. Wallace) 
Herodotus. FRANz DornseirF. Meleagros und Psam- 
mentt. The test of Psammenitus’ courage (Hdt. 3.14) 
belongs to the oriental type in which the parts of the 
test are increasingly severe. 
Ph 93 (1939) 407 (Hough) 
—— RicuHmonp Lattimore. Herodotus and the 
Names of Egyptian Gods. Discussing in particular 
Hdt. 2.50 and 52, L. argues with Meyer and Diels that 
where Herodotus calls Egyptian gods by the names 
Dionysus, Apollo, Demeter, Heracles, Hephaestus and 


(Snyder) 


(Snyder) 


Ares he is accepting his verbal sources at face value and 
really thinks that those gods had those names in Egypt. 
CPh 34 (1939) 357-65 (W. Wallace) 

Hippocrates. \[Ax PouHLENz. Hippokrates. Sum- 
marizes the results of his book. It is difficult exactly to 
determine Hippocrates’ personality from later legend 
and to sift his writings from the extensive Corpus 
Hippocraticum. His main principles: man and environ- 
ment are in closest psychic as well as physical relation- 
ship with the cosmos; the function of the doctor is to 
restore natural harmony; a high professional code; close 
contact with natural philosophy, but preservation of rev- 
erence for the divine; use of hypotheses to be checked 
by experience. His great influence on Greek medicine. 
Antike 15 (1939) 1-18 ( Wassermann) 

Homer. P. CoLMANT. Lépisode de Nausicaa (Odyssée, 
chant VI). Brief analysis of the general spirit, the plan 
and the characters of the episode. 


LEC 8 (1939) 379-82 ( Snyder) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR. METRICS 
EpitH Frances. The Voice of the Indo- 
Such apparent anomalies as yéyova 


CLAFLIN, 
l:uropean Perfect. 
beside ylyvopa eyevopnys yeyevnpaw and reverti beside 
revertor, memini beside reminiscor, where the perfect 
tense semantically fits in with the rest of the verb by 
expressing the state in which the subject finds itself 
as a result of previous action, but is active in form, 
suggest that the IE perfect was a Medium tantum. 
Some recent studies of the perfect endings tend to sup- 
port this assumption since an affinity between them and 
the middle endings appcars to be proved. 

Lang 15 (1939) 155-9 (Gummere) 

GrecorrE, HENRI. Utiltté et charme du grec moderne. 
Brief sketch, in lecture form, of the history of the 
Greek language, or rather, of the Greek languages. The 
thread running through the whole lecture is the emerg- 
ence of diglottism within Greek usage. 

RBPh 17 (1938) 5-26 (Snyder) 

STURTEVANT, EF. H. Sanskrit a ‘near’ is cognate with 
Latin a ‘from. The evidence of the Italic dialects 
points clearly to the existence of a Primitive Italic 
preposition and preverb 4 ‘from’; plIt. aps before cer- 
tain consonants also > Lat. 4; hence the Latin prepo- 
sition and preverb may have a composite origin. The 
evidence of Indo-Iranian leads to a “plausible assump- 
tion’ that IF 4 meant something like ‘near’ and, as is 
the situation with Gk. mapa, the force of the accomp- 
anying case determined its precise meaning. If so, then 
the use of this 4 in Latin is a secondary restriction of 
meaning to that of ‘from, away from,’ while the use of 
a in Sanskrit is also a secondary restriction, in this lan- 
guage to the meanings ‘hither, toward.’ The assumption 
of a lost laryngeal accounts for the long a in Skt. Evi- 
dence, particularly from Hittite, is adduced to support 
this assumption. 

Lang 15 (1939) 145-54 (Gummere) 

Thesaurus. Bettrage aus der Thesaurus-Arbeit V. 
Notes by various authors on heros (H. Kornhardt), 
incedo (B. Rehm), incensor (J. B. Hofmann), marinus 
(F. Tietze). 

Ph 93 (1939) 476-88 (Hough) 

V(an) O(otecHEM), J. Le pluriel poétique latin. The 
attempted explanations of this plural are reviewed, and 
it is concluded that requirements of meter, together with 
the analogy of the many words, both Greek and Latin, 
which are used in the plural only, determined its ex- 


tensive use. 
LEC 8 (1939) 383-6 (Snyder) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled from the American, British, French and 
German weekly, and Italian monthly, bibliographical 
publications, and from books received at the editorial 
offices. Prices have not been confirmed. 

Those who have not written for CLASSICAL WEEKLY 
and who wish to submit sample reviews are urged to 
choose books from this list. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliotheca philologica classica, bearb. v. WALTHER 
ABEL u. GERHARD REINCKE. Band 64, 1937. ix, 298 
pages. Reisland, Leipzig 1939 (Jahresbericht tiber d. 
Fortschritte d. klass. Altertumswissenschaft. Jg. 63, 
1937) 15 M. 

Nairn’s Classical Handlist, edited by B. H. Blackwell, 
Ltd. 2nd edition, revised and enlarged. Blackwell, Ox- 
ford 1939 6s. 

TARAMELLI, ANTONIO. Bibliografia romano-sarda. 
Nota introduttiva di C. Galassi Paluzzi. 87 pages. Ist. di 
Studi Romani, Rome 1939 (Istituto di Studi Romani, 
Bibliografia regionale dell’Italia romana, 1) 

Zum Schrift- und Buchwesen des Orients. Nebst 
vermischten Beitragen aus d. Gesamtgebiete d. Schrift- 
u. Buchgeschichte. 132 pages, 26 illustrations. Harrasso- 
witz, Leipzig 1938 (Buch und Schrift, N. F. Band 
1) 22M. 

Contains Heinz Gomo.t, Bibliographie des  griechisch- 
romischen Bibliothekswesens, 1899-1938. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Aelius Aristides. CoRNELIS ARIE DE LEEUW. Aelius 
Aristides als bron voor de kennis van zijn tijd. Amster- 
dam 1929 (Dissertation, Utrecht) 

Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound, tr. by R. C. TREVEr- 
YAN. 48 pages. Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 
1939 ($0.75) 

Aristophanes. CHARLTON C. JERNIGAN. Incongruity 
in Aristophanes. 48 pages. Banta, Menasha 1939 (Dis- 
sertation ) 

Cicero. C'EMENS Korte. Untersuchungen zu Ciceros 
Rede ftthr Sestius. 80 pages. Lechte, Emsdetten 1939 
(Dissertation ) 

Demosthenes. ARNOLD CAREL CosMAN, ed. Demos- 
thenes’ Rede tegen Zenothemis (Oratie xxx) mit in- 
leiding en commentaar. 197 pages. Burgersdijk & Nier- 
mans, Leiden 1939 

——— WERNER JAEGER. Demosthenes, der Staats- 
mann und sein Werden. viii, 268 pages. De Gruyter, 
Berlin 1939 7.50 M. 

Euripides. Medea, tr. by R. C. TrEvELYAN. 58 pages. 
Cambridge University Press, Cambridge 1939 ($0.75) 

Frontinus. G. BENpz. Index verborum Frontinianus 
verba quae strategematibus continentur cuncta complect- 
ens. 92 pages. Gleerup, Lund 1939 (Lunds Universitets 
Arsskrift, 34.4a) 3 kr. 

Homeric Poems. BARTOLOMEO ALBERTO CALZAFERRI. 
La batracomiomachia omerica, novamente presentata in 
versione ritmica. 18 pages. Stamperia Editrice Commer- 
ciale, Bergamo 1939 

Livy. Wi.HELM WIEHEMEYER. Proben historischer 
Kritik aus Livius xx1-xtv. Emsdetten 1938 (Disserta- 
tion, Miinster) 

Lucretius. SCHUYLER DEAN Hosterr. Lucretius, His 
Genius and His Moral Philosophy. vii, 48 pages. Mid- 
land Publishers, Kansas City 1939 


Menander. Nico.Agr I. STEFANESCU. Menandru (Com- 
edia Nova atica 342-291 a Chr.) 250 pages. Monitorul 
oficial, Bucuresti 1939 (Academia Romana, Studii si 
Cercetari, 38) 180 Lei 

Ovid Le Metamorfosi. Testo latino e traduzione 
in versi italiani di Ferruccio BERNINI. 2 vols., 382, 341 
pages. Zanichelli, Bologna 1939 
SIEGFRIED MENDNER. Der Text der Meta- 
morphosen Ovids. 81 pages. Bochum-Langendreer, Pép- 
pinghaus 1939 (Dissertation, Cologne) 

Philo. SAMUEI, BELKIN. Philo and the Oral Law. 
xviii, 280 pages. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 
1939 $3.50 

Plutarch. J. Smits. Plutarchus’ Leven van Lysand- 
er.. Inleiding — Tekst —Commentaar. 275 pages. Am- 
sterdam 1939 4.75 fl. 

Propertius. G. Bonazzi. Le Elegie di Sesto Pro- 
perzio secondo la lezione genuina conservata dal mano- 
scritto vaticano ‘Palatino Lat. 910’ con traduzione 
metrica. xix, 334 pages. Signorelli, Rome 1939 20 L. 


Seneca. BeErtit, AXELSON. Neue Senecastudien. Text- 
kritische Beitrage zu Senecas Epistulae Morales. viii, 
243 pages. Gleerup, Lund 1939 (Lunds Univers. Arsskr., 
36.1) 8 kr. 

Varro. Ettore BorisAni. In tema varroniano: dopo 
una recensione. 6 pages. Messagero, Padua 1939 

Vergil. SaintE-BEUVE, Studio su Virgilio. Traduzione 


e€ saggio introduttivo sul S.-B. di TomMaso FYorE. cxii, 
257 pages. Laterza, Bari 1939 25 L,. 





EPIGRAPHY 

Acreu, S. Die Herkunft der Runenschrift. 53 pages. 
Berlingska Boktryckeriet, Lund 1938 (Bull. de la Soc. 
Roy. des Lettres de Lund, 1937-8, IV) 

3LINKENBERG, CH. Deux documents chronologiques 
rhodiens. 32 pages. Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1938 
(Extr. de Acad. roy. de Danemark, Sect. Archéol. et 
Histoire de l’Art, I] 4) 2 kr. 

EveLyN Wuirtet, H. G., and James H. Otniver. The 
Temple of Hibis in el Khargeh Oasis, Part Il: Greek 
Inscriptions. xvi, 74 pages, 13 plates. New York 1939 
(Publications of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Egyptian Expedition, Vol. 14) $3.50 

Honpius, J. J. E. Saxa loquuntur. Inleiding tot de 
Grieksche epigraphiek. Openbare les gegeven bij de 
aanvaarding van het privaatdocentschap in de Grieksche 
epigraphiek aan de Rijksuniversiteit te Groningen op 
Zaterdag 18 Januari 1920. Uitgebreid en voorzien van 
een overzicht der hulpmiddelen bij de studie in de 
Grieksche epigraphiek. Leiden (1938) 

Internationaler Verband der Akademien. Antike 
Inschriften aus Jugoslavien. H. 1, Noricum u. Pannonia 
Superior v. Viktor HorrinierR u. BALpurIn Sarta. 279 
pages, ill. Pelikan, Belgrade 1938 (75 M.) 

pu MEsni, pU Butsson, ComTs. Inventaire des in- 
scriptions palmyréniennes de Doura-Europos (32 av. 
J.-Ch.—256 aprés). 2nd. ed., rev. et corr. Ill. Geuthner, 
Paris 1939 50 fr. 

Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum. Volume 9, 
fasc. 1. 96 pages. Sijthoff, Leiden 1938 


NUMISMATICS, PAPYROLOGY 
BELLINGER, ALFRED R. The Eighth and Ninth Dura 
Hoards. 92 pages, 5 figures, 13 plates, map, table. 
American Numismatic Society, New York 1939 (Numis- 
matic Notes and Monographs, No. 85) $2 
CALEY, EARLE RADCLIFFE. The Composition of Ancient 
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Greek Bronze Coins. 203 pages, 4 plates. American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 1939 (American 
Philosophical Society Memoirs, Volume XI) $2.50 

Etudes de papyrologie, tome Ve. 129 pages. Institut 
francais d’Archéologie orientale, Cairo 1939 375 fr. 

GERSTINGER, H. Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussamm- 
lung der Nationalbibliothek in Wien. N. S., Folge 3. 
Griechische literarische Papyri II, bearb. v. H. O&tL- 
LACHER. 108 pages, 1 plate, indices. Rohrer, Baden bei 
Wien 1929 9 M. 

IVERSEN, Ertk. Papyrus Carlsberg No. vir with some 
remarks on the Egyptian origin of some popular birth 
prognoses. 31 pages. Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1939 (D. 
Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selskab. Hist. Fil. Medd. 26.5) 

NEWELL, Epwarp T. Late Seleucid Mints in Ake- 
Ptolemais and Damascus. 107 pages, 17 plates. Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society, New York 1939 (Numismatic 
Notes and Monographs, No. 84) $2 

IlerporovAos, T. A. Ilamvpo. ris ev AOnvats 
apxaodoyiKys “Eraipetas. 468 pages, 25 plates. Tpadeiov 
dnpoovevpatov "AOnvav, Athens 1939 
(IIpaypareia rhs "Axadnpias ’AOnvav, Vol. 10) 

Pink, Kari. Die Miinzpragung der Ostkelten und 
ihrer Nachbarn. 159 pages, 30 plates, map. Institut fur 


"A Kadnpias 


Miinzkunde und Archaologie der P. Pazmany-Uni- 
versitat, Budapest 1939 (Dissertationes Pannonicae, 
11.15) 30 pengo 

TURNER, Eric G. Catalogue of Greek and Latin 


Papyri and Ostraca in the Possession of the University 
of Aberdeen. xix, 116 pages, 5 plates. University Press, 


Aberdeen (Aberdeen University Studies, No. 116) 
8s. 6d. 
PALAEOGRAPHY 
BEHM, JOHANNES. Geschichte und Geheimnis des 
Neuen Testaments. Mit 5 Bildproben aus altest. neu- 


testamentl. Handschriften. 60 Stiftungsverlag, 
Potsdam 1939 1.80 M. 


BRUCKNER, ALBERT. Scriptoria Medii 


pages. 


Aevi Helvetica. 


III: Schreibschulen der Didzese Konstanz: St. Gallen 
II. 132 pages, 58 plates. Roto-Sadag, Geneva 1938 
(Denkmaler Schweizerischer Schreibkunst des Mittel- 
alters) 


Corsett, JAMEs, ed. Catalogue des manuscrits alchimi- 
ques latins, I. Manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques 
de Paris antérieurs au XVII¢ siécle. 366 pages. Union 
Académique Internationale, Brussels 1939 

LEHMANN, Pau. Mitteilungen aus Handschriften, 6. 
56 pages. Beck, Munich 1939 (Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. 
Akad. d. Wissenschaften. Phil.-hist. Abt. Jg. 1939, 
H. 4) 3.50 M. 

Prou, M. Manuel de Paléographie latine et frangaise. 
Picard, Paris 1939 85 fr. 


RELIGION 


Buck, Peter Henry. Anthropology and Religion. 
Yale University Press, New Haven 1939 $1.50 

Evans, ExizasEetH C. The Cults of the Sabine Ter- 
ritory. xv, 254 pages, 7 plates. American Academy in 
Rome, New York 1939 (Papers and Monographs of 
the American Academy in Rome, No. 11) 

HANSE, HERMANN. “Gott haben” in der Antike und 
in friihen Christentum. Eine religions- und_ begriffs- 
geschichtliche Untersuchung. Berlin 1939 (Religions- 
geschichtliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, Band 27) 


ParKE, H. W. A History of the Delphic Oracle. 


viii, 457 pages, frontispiece, 7 plates. Blackwell, Ox- 
ford 1939 2ls. 

REINER, EUGEN. Die rituelle Totenklage der Griechen, 
x, 124 pages. Koh!hammer, Stuttgart 1938 (Ttbinger 
3eitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, H. 30) 7.50 M. 

ANCIENT SCIENCE 

3RUCE, Ropert E. Sicily and the March of Ancient 
Mathematics and Science to the Modern World. 15 
pages. Scripta Mathematica, New York 1939 $0.20 

HertEL, WERNER. Die Karies zur R6merzeit in Koln. 
(Nach Untersuchungen an 162 Schadeln des Wallraf- 
Richartz-Museums) K6ln 1938 (Dissertation) 

Minarscu, H. Dioscoride Latino, Materia Medica, 
Libro Primo. 71 pages. Terek, Iasi 1938 


ANCIENT MUSIC 


Storia della musica. Vol. 1, Roma, 
xx, 553 pages, ill., 4 plates. 


ABBIATI, FRANCO. 
Medioevo, Rinascimento. 
Treves, Milan 1939 70 L, 

Gompost, Otto JOHANNES. 
mungen der antiken Musik. 
Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1939. 

Philodemus. De Muzick, met Vertaling en Com- 
mentaar D. A. VAN KREVELEN. xxv, 233 pages. Schip- 
per, Hilversum 1939 (Dissertation, Amsterdam) 


Tonarten und Stim- 
xiil, 148 pages, 1 fig. 


EDUCATIONAL 


LIoNEL Casson. Latin and 
xvi, 286 pages. Prentice-Hall, 


Burriss, Err E., and 
Greek in Current Use. 
New York 1939 $2.50 

CrawrForD, D. S$. Greek and Latin. An Introduction 
to the Historical Study of the Classical Languages. 331 
pages. Fouad I University, Cairo 1939 (Collection of 
Works published by the Faculty of Arts, No. 21) 

GaLAsst Patuzzi, Cario. L/attivita dell’Istituto di 
studi romani durante l’anno accademico 1937-8, aggior- 
nata al xxl marzo 1939, 95 pages. Istituto di studi 
romani, Rome 1939 

Institute of Roman Studies. The Roman Studies 
Foundation, Rome, Piazza della Chiesa nuova, Palazzo 
dei Filippin) MCMXXXIX. 51 pages, 2 plates. Istituto 
di studi romani, Rome 1939 

LAURAND, L. Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines, 
atlas. 3 vol. et suppl. Picard, Paris 1939 35 fr., 35 fr., 
60 fr. 

Morison, SAMUEL Etior. The Ancient Classics in a 
Modern Democracy. Commencement Address Delivered 
at the College of Wooster, 12 June 1939, 27 pages. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York 1939 $0.50 

PHELPS, WittiaM G. Two Roman Papers: The 
Grandeur that was Rome, The Human Cicero. 16 pages. 
Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 1939 $0.25 

RostTaGni, Aucusto, Classicita e spirito moderno. 136 
pages. Einaudi, Turin 1939 12 L,. 

SALTER, C. H. Bodleiana Nova. 10 pages. Blackwell, 
Oxford 1939 (The Chancellor’s Prize for Latin Verse 
Composition) 2s. 

Simpson, D. P. Characters in the Style of Theo- 
phrastus: The Snob, The Prig, and the Pedant. 8 
pages. Blackwell, Oxford 1939 (Gaisford Prize Com- 
position, Greek Prose) 2s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Cortincwoop, R. G. An Autobiography. 
University Press, Oxford 1939 7s. 6d. 
KorstLerR, ArtHur. The Gladiators, tr. by Edith 
Simon. 398 pages. Macmillan, New York 1939 $2.50 


167 pages. 
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